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A- Suggestion for the Modern Language Club Program 

To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal : 

The contriving of constantly amusing, profitable and varied 
programs for the sessions of the Modern Language club, especially 
when the club is made up largely of students who have not attained 
a high degree of conversational fluency and who nevertheless must 
be given their turn on the program, is a difficult matter and one 
which demands a great deal of thought and labor. Little plays and 
dialogues are always successful if well presented, but they cannot 
be well presented except by the best students, and without spend- 
ing a great deal of time in rehearsal. The pantomime with a 
reader, while it lacks the advantage of affording the actors lin- 
guistic training, furnishes a great deal of amusement for a mini- 
mum of effort. At our French club we recently presented a 
modern version of the thirteenth century fabliau "Estula", as a 
fifteen-minute acted reading, and with great success, although 
no one but the manager and the reader spent more than an hour 
or so in preparation. "Estula" will be found in various chrestom- 
athies and collections of Old French fabliaux. We rewrote it in 
modern French prose, making freer with the text than some 
scholars might have approved, even adding a character or two to 
give it variety and vivacity. Costuming more picturesque than 
historically accurate was largely responsible for its success, not 
the least well-received of the characters being the sheep, the dog, 
and a rabbit which the original author had neglected to mention, 
but which was conveniently at hand to give the dog occupation. 
As a student placed in front of the stage slowly read our version, 
the action went on silently but vigorously behind and above him. 
The audience were so responsive that we plan to improvise more 
silent dramas of the sort, although we realize that they would 
grow monotonous if repeated too often. 

R. T. House 
University of Oklahoma 

A Correction 

Managing Editor of The Modern Language Journal, 
Sir: 

The paper of Professor Thomas published in the October issue 
was written at the request of Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education, and read by Doctor 
Wheelock, in the absence of Professor Thomas, at an Educational 
Congress held at Albany, under the auspices of the State Educa- 
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